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COMMENT ON COMIC BOOKS 


By 
Harry Estill Moore Bernice Milburn Moore 
Department of Sociology and Home and Family Life Division 
The University of Texas Texas Education Agency and 


The Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene 


Comic books may well be listed among the modern conveniences of the 
mid-twentieth century. For whom they are convenient and for what reasons 
vary as widely as the uses to which they are put. Children for whom they 
are ostensibly prepared --it would be a slight exaggeration to say for whom 
they are written -- find satisfaction in their perusal while mother shops at 
the super-market, when playmates are unavailable, when the TV is for- 
bidden, when ''there is nothing else to do." 


Solid citizens who like their answers simple and unobstructed by com- 
plicating factors, find in comic books the cause of such weighty problems 
‘as juvenile delinquency and increased criminality. As one of these recently 
wrote, eliminate comic books and the current wave of juvenile delinquency 
will be obliterated! Moreover, as if this were not enough burden for publi- 
cations with the poorest of paper, the sloppiest of drawings, the minimum 
of writing, and the cheapest of production costs, he contends their elirni- 
nation from the mass market and moppet consumption would prevent future 
delinquency as well. 


Parents are divided in their approach to this "seeing matter" for chil- 
dren. One cannotcall it "reading matter" since there is little to read though 
much to see, hidden or overt. Some parents belong to the school of thought 
that anything which keeps active children comparatively inactive, at least 
for apart of the day, is all to the good. Others find it sufficient to deny 
their children access to comic books at home and thereby assume they are 
not involved in the "comic book problem" -- a convenience in itself. 


Teachers and parents utilize this medium of communication as the source 
of lively discussions at meetings. Educators find comic books alucrative 
field for argument as to their merits in teaching reading, streamlining 
classics, and as a means, in addition, of furnishing occupation for active 
bodies and restless minds. Editors of popular magazines, as well as of the 
more erudite journals, find them a never ending source of articlematerial ? 


Be all these features of convenience as they may, comic books are a 
cause celebre on the modern scene. Public opinion is aroused. Community 
groups aredemanding action. Even youthare insisting that there be a clean- 
up of crime and love comic books as in Lubbock, Texas. Some cities are 





already on record through changes in the city charter designed to control 
the types of books to be distributed. Among these is Houston, Texas. 


Comic book publishers have seen the handwriting, if not the pictures, 
on the wall and have decided to go even further than they have been able to 
take themselves with their already adopted "'code of ethics.'' They are setting 
up a lucrative position, at a reported $40,000 a year, for a "czar" for the 
control of the comic book industry even as the movie industry, baseball, 


and other national pastimes have knuckled under to the demand for self- 
control. 


Comic books, no less than newspapers of the lurid yellow journalistic 
age, have produced their modern Lincoln Steffans in the person of one Dr. 
Frederic Wertham. The title of his book against comic books is, no doubt, 
the envy of many a comic book publisher since he attacks them, and aims 
well his attack, in his volume title, Seduction of the Innocent. Dr. Wertham, 
as Steffans was before him, is a crusader armed with lethal and lurid in- 
formation to sustain his cause. And indeed he does have acase. Evidence 
of the sureness of his aim, backed by growing opinion among many that 
comic books need to be brought within range of decency, is the move for 
self-censorship of the industry itself. 


However, censorship of mass communication mediain the United States 
is difficult to impel and even more difficult to enforce. In line with tradi- 


tion and with the Constitution of the United States, newspapers, book pub- 
lishers, magazines, radio, and television are almost force« to defend the 
right of comic book publishers to print anything within the definition of de- 
cency required by postal regulations. 'Freedom of the press" has, of neces- 
sity, become freedom of mass media of communication.. Wherein freedom 
ends and license begins is indeed an area so shady that shadows more often 
than not obstruct a clear view. 


Reliance upon laws and censorship regulations by the government is not 
at all well founded. Materials which pass through the mails easily in the 
1950s would have been barred twenty years ago. By the same token, how- 
ever, each mass medium of communication which hopes to survive does 
have to exert pressure upon itselftokeepwithin the margin demanded by 
public opinion. Any really effective regulation of content must come through 
detailed governmental regulations. 


The history of the United States is replete withexamples of laws passed 
without public acceptance to back them up and make them enforceable. If 
public opinion comes first and demands "a law,“ then legal action holds. 
What is obviously happening now in relation to comic books has already 
happened to newspapers, magazines, radio, television, and book publishers. 
The welling of adverse criticism on many fronts is bringing legal action in 





a sufficient number of communities to make the industry, itself, realize its 
days of free wheeling, convention breaking, and decency defying are rapidly 
passing. Total destruction is becoming more apparent if comic books are 
not brought in line with socially acceptable expectations from publications. 
And this still leaves wide latitude to the publishers! Too wide latitude, 
many people will contend. 


Comic books have been consistently labeled "comic books" in this dis- 
cussion to distinguish them from the so-called "comics" of newspapers. 
These latter, save in rare instances, are no longer comics in the sense of 
humorous presentations, but they are carefully checked by voluntary censor- 
ship of editors threughout the country. They accept or refuse according to 


their judgement as to the suitability of certain strips as defined by their 
reading public. 


Comic books, themselves, in all fairness to their publishers, vary 
widely in the subject matter of their strips and in relation to humor and fun. 
As in the newspapers, "funnies''are nownon-humorous stories. Newspaper 
comics follow plots which run from the sheerest of fantasy to everyday 
problems of caricatured everyday people. Comic books, on the other hand, 
run from fantasy to the most brutal realism, which in itself, almost verges 
into the fantasy of the demented. 


Comic books, as the crusaders against them insist, no doubt offer 
stimuli to the readers which are less than desirable! Moreover, tech- 
niques and methods of murder and mayhem are exceedingly plain in pre- 
sentation. Sadism is rampant on a sexy facade. Exposure to such graphic 
depiction of human sordidness is certainly not recommended as the road to 
high ideals and goals of worth and value. However, the effect on children 
and youth - --ar_on the mamy youmg adults who are also addicted to the comic 
book *.abit -- is modified by personal experience on which each individual 
interprets what is to be seen. In other words, one sees what one has come 
to learn to see through experiences. 


Children with different family and community backgrounds react to 
what they see in comic books in distinctive ways. Children who have had 
superior gutter exposure to sex will no doubt find depicted in the "love 
comics'' everything they have learned of perversion, prostitution, rape, 
and ruin. Other youngsters of similar age, will probably see little “more 
than they have already come to see in bill boards featuring thefemitnine 
figure or in bathing beauties exhibiting their "talents'' before judges ata 
beauty review. Of course there is always the possibility they will be helped 


along in what to look for by those who are more fully initiated into the hidden 
meanings. 


However, many a pre-adolescent boy would throw aside a"'love comic" 





as "slush and mush" even as many little girls would turn from "crime and 
horror" comics to animal caricatures and adventures. In their lives, these 
as yet have no meaning. 


This brings up another point which deserves consideration. Children 
have a play world which they distinguish clearly from reality. Moreover, 
they -have "play actions" or behavior in their play world which they would 
never attempt or accept as appropriate with other children or with adults. 


Imagined playmates are a case in point. No child really thinks his in- 
vented playmate is real eventhough his parents may believe he does and even 
though the child may insist to his parents that the playmate is real! Similar- 
ly, any adult who has taken the pains to listenin on children's play knows 
that ehildren themselves would be horrified if the gory episodes they "play 
like" had any relation to reality. "Operations" is often a favorite game with 
children and even the head is cut off in process of surgery. Legs and arms 
removed are everyday occurances in the best of families, and "dead Indians" 
or "gshot-up cowboys" or corpses of an imagined army corps are strewn all 
over the place. 


All of this is to say that for many children, the ghastly grimness in 
comic books may be only an extension of their own play world invention and 
may remain such. On the other hand, children who live in areas of the 
"quiek buck," "the bull and the bum," the racketeer and the gunman will 
see within comic books a reality which is all about them. They may, in 
turn, borrow techniques of terror and destruction to try out in their own 
devefopment into delinquents. Of course it is also true that children from 
"good families" in the "right neighborhoods" may have had experiences 
which make them take over patterns of behavior which they see in comic 
books and which are decidedly anti-social. 


Under no circumstances, however, should anyone presume that comic 
books alone make the delinquent or the criminal or the sex deviant. If the 
soil is ripe either from social environment or emotional cause, these books 
may-contribute a fertilizer to an already existing anti-socialgrowth. With- 
out this basic soil, there is little likelihood that the full blooming sport in 
the gocial mutation will develop. 


Perhaps it is this self-insulation of the child in his distinguishing his 
play world from the world of reality which has kept Grimm's Fairy Tales 
from reaping ravaging reactions for generations. However, one other com- 
ment must be made in this regard. When Grimm's Fairy Tales have been 
pictured in action on the moving picture screen accompanied by sound, 
they have brought tooclose to realization what had always been accepted as 
unreal and play in the child's life. Children have been frightened and made 
fearful for a long period of time when they have seen afairy tale they have 











gone to sleep on for years come alive on a screen with the witches or gob- 
lins or wolves moving toward them so that there appeared left no road to 
escape into reality. 


Prohibition of comic books by parents seems not to be an answer any 
sounder in judgement than to assume that every child is affected the same 
way by comic books he views. 'We have no comic book problem at our 
house,'' a parent will comment, "because we don't allow our children to 
read them." 


But there are neighbor children and comic books by the dozen in every 
neighborhood. As Dr. Wertham has pointed out, this is one reason any 
accurate count on circulation of comic books is impossible. The initial 
sale may run a million or two copies, but no one can possibly count the 
number of re-sales or trades involved in comic book distribution. 


The emotional effect of comic book reading on children and youth can 
no more accurately be predicted than circulation of the books themselves. 
However, one can accurately state there must be an additional emotional 
effect if "hiding out'' to read forbidden comic books is the only way to gain 
participation in a peer accepted pastime. The added effect is, of course, 
guilt for violating a parental prohibition. Moreover, if there is a rigid 
parental prohibition, what is being prohibited must be "bad." What might 
have been passed over lightly then becomes full of hidden meaning which 
"poring over in seclusion" may bring to light. This is an example of an 
attempt tode-emphasize acurrent problem ending up with an over-emphasis 
upon it by the method of de-emphasis. 


Because adults find it convenient to forget the "comic books" of their 
day, perhaps it may be well to recall thatevery generation has hadits sala- 
cious sexy literature, its "dirty story" repertoire, its pornography. Comic 
books of this variety are, again, not to be commended for following an age- 
old tradition, but they can be understood as a part of a culture pattern which 
has existed for generations. 


Within the twentieth century itself, children and youth have had a variety 
of "comic books" in a peculiar form for their particular day. Dime novels 
May appear innocent in 1950, but they were "loaded" in the early 1900s -- 
as loaded with sin and seduction as some of the present comic books though 
in a less frank and open way. Movies inthe early 1920s were as "lewd, 
licentious, and lustful" as any of the "headlight'"' comic books on the mar- 
ket today, and the Perils of Pauline or the adventures of Irene Castle in 
her movie serial, from Saturday to Saturday without end, were as grim 
and gore-full as many of the crime comic books of this period. Incident- 
ally, it was this era of movie making which produced the first "czar" in 
the communications field. 








Gangster days of the 1930s produced magazines whose impact could 
not be underestimated in that they were profusely illustrated withdead gang- 
sters, machine guns, bullet riddled bodies, gun molls, with a line or two 
of written script to make the photographs even moreterrifying. They, too, 
were to be found on every newsstand and in every drugstore where maga- 
zines and newspapers were sold. 


All of this says that comic books inthe 1950s are not a new problem 
but an old problem in anew dress. Twoelements have been added -- cheap- 
ness of purchase price and ease of circulation. More children are seeing 
more comic books than children of other generations saw of the dime novels, 
melodramas in movies, and gangster magazines. These latter factors are, 
of course, due to technological advances in printing and distribution and to 


the fact that far more people live in urban areas than did in the earlier de- 
cades of this century. 


When grandmother went to the grocery store on Saturday, no table was 
set up in the corner near the newsstand for comic reading while she shopped. 
No magazine displays, well stocked with comic books werein every grocery 
or drug store. Newsstands in grocery or drug stores did not keep dime 
novels, gangster magazines and the like in floor height racks for easy ac- 
cess to youngster readers. In fact "store readers" were discouraged. Not 
so in the middle of the century. "Store readers" become buyers when mother 
gets her change! 


Parents most certainly have a responsibility in this situation. They 
should know what comic books their children are reading and purchasing. 
Moreover they should be sure a variety of reading materials are available 
and made desirable to their children. Guidance is as necessary here asin 
every other phase of child development. 


Stores -- be they drug, grocery, or newsstand -- have a social respon- 
sibility over and above profit which may be derived from sale. Communi- 
ties noless have in trust the welfare of their children. Creationof a climate 
of opinion which will not tolerate damaging environmental factors, such as 


obscene or horror comic books, is the slow but surest way of modifying an 
unhealthy situation. 


Many grocers, druggists, and newsstand owners do actually exercise 
censorshipin line withtheir own real concern over the wellbeing of children, 
and in line with parental and community expectations. Those comic books 
they feel would be harmful or draw fire or are outside the range of common 
decency are placed under the counter and later returned as unsaleable. 


That comic books must share in the responsibility for emotional damage 
to inveterate readers and that they do teach unsocial attitudes and behavior, 





regardless of the socio-economic class of readers, is undisputably pre- 
sented by Dr. Wertham and others. Therefore, other major considerations 
concerning the effect of comic books will be discussed. 


Picture writing or picture communication is definitely a part of semi- 
literacy. To say it another way, picture writing is a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of a semi-literate culture. Picture language is extremely limiting 
in wnat it can convey in that it precludes subtle meanings, complex deri- 
vations, and abstract ideas. As such, those who depend upon it for stimu- 
lation of thought are held to levels far below the demands of current_living. 


Comic books are forms of picture language or communication. It is 
true, of course, that small children begin their learning of written com- 
munication through the use of picture books. However, soon they learn 
words from what theysee. Their picture books, therefore, serveas stimuli 
toward the learning of words and the development of facility withthe written 
and spoken language. 


The process of learning through pictures is certainly a proven method 
of effective teaching of language and its use. However, when picture cam-. 
munication is the end rather than the beginning of interest in the use of 
words to express both concrete events and abstract ideas, it is decidedly 
deleterious to essential development ina society as intricate and complex 
as modern culture. 


The young adult whocontinues to utilize pictures in comic books as his 
only intellectual stimulation -- if it can be called that -- gives every indi- 
cation of arrested development, bothintellectual andemotional. Some signs 
are observable that as children grow into middle and late adolescence, comic 
book reading for the majority of them declines rapidly. However, one of 
the phenqmena ofmen in military service during World War II, the Korean 
conflict, and after, was the number of comic books to be found in barracks. 
This form of communicative data as a source of occupation in a situation 
derived from involved and difficult questions of ideology would appear to be 
indicative of an immaturity which is startling. It must be noted, however, 
that comic books are a form of "escape literature" even as are the 'who- 
don-its, " but with the very real difference that mystery books do make an 
effort to challenge the reasoning of the reader. 


Adults in the United States, however, have forced two major publica- 
tions, among others, to shift their form of presentation away from picture 
communication. LIFE and LOOK began their existence with the avowed intent 
to "tell the stories of the day" in pictures. Pictures were not enough‘to 
satisfy the buyers -- they could not be called readers. Text below the pic- 
tures began to be more extensive until now these two major publications in 
the popular magazine field utilize pictures for the arousal of curosity and 








for emphasis upon certain aspects of the articles which they illustrate. 


Herein lies the crux of the matter. Pictures -- photographs, carica- 
tures, cartoons, drawings -- have avery real place in communication on 
every level. Pictures are excellent as a basis of stimulation of curosity 
so that the "looker'' will become the "reader" to find out what is back of the 
pictures. Moreover, as has already been indicated, pictures lend neces- 
sary emphasis to important statements contained in the text of articles. 
Comic books fail in these two important respects. It seems, from current 
knowledge, that comic book addicts are inhibited in reading rather than 
stimulated to read. 


Comic books, unfortunately, tell the story of even the classics in the 
simpliest and least subtle form imaginable. Drawings are poor. Ideas, as 
emotions, are presented in the raw. At the same time they give the viewer 
the erroneous impression that he has become acquainted with great works of 
literature when in truth he has seen only empty shells. 


Ata recent academic meeting where the reading habits of children, 
youth, and adults were under discussion, the comment was made that good 
readers are those with intense and ever growing curiosity -- not primarily 
those with a high degree of mechanical skill. Motivation is obviously more 
important than mechanics in the development of readers. It is true, of 
course, that learners must acquire the necessary mechanics for excellence 
in reading, but this is secondary. Even here the comic books are of dubious 
value because they place emphasis not on text but upon easily absorbed 
graphic presentations -- usually of emotional rather than of intellectual 
content. Through their easy and superficial satisfaction of curosity, they 
deaden rather than enliven continuing interest. 


Literature has, as one of its primary values, inducement to creative 
effort on the part of the reader. Without an active imagination to bring 
characters into live focus, a book is dead to the reader no matter how skill- 
ful its author. No active participation in use of imagination and creative 
effort is required in reading comic books. The stories are reduced to bare 
essentials. The pictures present the complete plot. The viewer remains 
almost entirely passive except for an often totally unrealized emotional 
reaction. Thus creativity is stifled. 


Something of the same thing may be said of television as compared to 
radio. However, it is a matter of how television is presented. If what is 
seen on the screen arouses curiosity and produces further investigation this 
medium may add its weight toward increased learning as do illustrations 
effectively used in written works. 


Comic books seem to be designed to leave as little as possible to the 





imagination. Indeed, the imagination seems to be exercised by the so- 
called artists and writers in their exaggeration of biological and psycholo- 
gicalattributes of one sort or another. Vicarious participationon this level 
scarcely leads to self-development. 


During the White House Conference on the Family called by President 
Harry S. Truman in the late 1940s, effort was made on the part of scientists 
interested in family living to secure cooperation from nationally recognized 
popular magazines in the presentation of family life and family problems 
with honesty and integrity. The cooperation has been more than could have 
been anticipated in that these very important media of communication have 
taken intotheir author-fold many of the most highly trained scientific minds. 


The in-coming comic book "czar" might well take into consideration the 
available assistance from men and women with a scientific knowledge of the 
intricate problems of child development. Moreover, these same men and 
women might well take the first step toward collaboration with the publish- 
ers of comic books even as the first step was taken by scientists in the 
family field with magazine editors. 


Theta Sigma Phi, the professional and honorary journalism fraternity 
for women, at their recent convention took another important step in the 
direction of improvement of comic books as well as all juvenile literature. 
As this move was reported, "At the convention in Detroit in June, another 


important project was launched. This is to improve all reading, radio, 
and television material designed for the juvenile. In America today this is 
a real problem and a challenge to us all.'' These are women who help pro- 
duce what children read. 


Inclusion of comic book publishers, writers and artists in professional 
conferences of librarians and authors and in academic meetings related to 
children, youth, and families would at least give these important people in 
the communication field an opportunity to acquire a new and more realistic 
point of view. At the same time, this would deny them the opportunity to 
say they had been snubbed and neglected by those who profess to know what 
is best for children and youth. Certainly this would be quite different from 
the mutual recrimination apparent at the moment with no answer back ex- 
cept more and gorier comic books onthe one hand and more and more heated 
invectives from critics on the other. 


All agree that reading classical and semi-classical literature is vastly 
to be preferred to reading poorly written or drawn materials. However, 
the extent to which reading of approved types of literature takes place de- 
pends upon how attractively it is packaged, how well it is displayed, how it 
is illustrated, how conducive to frequent visits are the surroundings in which 
it is housed, and how sympathetic and relaxed are the librarians who "serve 





the needs of children and youth." Accessibility and desirability are main 
factors in wide distribution of comic books. 


Librarians might consider another departure from tradition as radical 
as was the first bookmobile. Reading and lending corners might be set up 
by public libraries in chosen shopping centers and super-markets where 
mothers have to go on Saturdays. These could be staffed by volunteers 
from the Junior League, Parent-Teacher groups, American Association of 
University Women, church organizations, and others with real interest in 
child welfare. Careful training by competent librarians would, of course, 
be essential to the functioning of such a program. Proprietors would not 
see this as competition to comic book sales, but comic book publishers 
would see it as a challenge to make their products more acceptable. 


Easy accessibility, as in the super-markets on Saturday morning, ac- 
companied by attractive "saleswomen" for library books, children's maga- 
zines, and even selected comic books, might be a partial answer to the 
current problem of over-circulation of the "wrong kind" of comic books. 





* eK KK K 
ROUSE NAMED BAYLOR LIBRARIAN 


Roscoe Rouse, Jr., member of the Baylor University Library staff 
since 1952, has been named university librarian, President W. R. White 
announced September 8. 


Rouse, who returned to Waco last week following a summer Ph.D. 
study in library science at the University of Michigan, was promoted to the 
top post after service last year as acting librarian. The Baylor library 
has 180,000 volumes exclusive of government documents for which itisa 
depository. 


Rouse is a graduate of the University of Oklahoma, holding the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in Library Science and the Master of Arts degree. 
Prior to coming to Baylor he served as assistant librarian and acting libra- 
rian at Northeastern Oklahoma State College and was editor of the Oklahoma 
Librarian. 


He currently is chairman of District VII of the Texas Library Associa- 
tion and holds membership in the American Library Association. During 
World War II he served as navigator of a Flying Fortress in the European 
Theater of Operations, with the rank of lieutenant. 


Rouse is married to the former Charlie Lou Miller, holder of the de- 
gree of Master of Education from University of Oklahoma. 
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OUR COUNTY LIBRARIES— 





CARSON - HUTCHINSON 
COUNTY LIBRARY 


By 
Jo Battle, Librarian 


Since July 28, 1919, Texas has had a county library law permitting 
counties to join together for the purpose of giving library service, but it 
was not until April 1, 1953 that twocounties joined together for this function. 
On that date, the commissioner's courts of Carson and Hutchinson counties, 
in the Texas Panhandle, a part of District I of the Texas Library Associa- 


tion, agreed to combine their county libraries, thereby giving Texas its 
first regional library. 


Miss Lillie Hostetler, who had been librarian of Hutchinson County for 
10 years, decided to retire from the administrative phase of librarianship, 
and Miss Joe Battle, who had been librarian of Carson County for 3 years, 
agreed to assume duties of the new library system. 


There is not a contract drawn up between the two counties; each court 
agreed to the plan and it was so written into the minutes -- the details were 


left to and worked out by Miss Battle and Miss Hostetler. Carson County 
Library operates under a 6 member library board appointed for a term of 


3 years each by the court. Hutchinson County Library operates directly 
under the court. 


There has been no exchange of funds in the system of libraries. Each 
library pays its own bills and for its own books. However, since the one 
librarian does the purchasing, books are duplicated only when necessary. 
Carson County pays 1/3 of the head librarian's salary and Hutchinson County 
pays 2/3 of the salary, and the librarian spends 3 days a week in Hutchinson 
County and 2 days in Carson. The other staff members of the two libra- 
ries continued in their own library capacity. This system of libraries, 
with a staff of 12, serves an area of 1,783 square miles and a population of 
40,000. There are service units in the towns of Stinnett and Borger in 
Hutchinson County, and Panhandle, Groom, White Deer, and Skellytown in 
Carson County. All cataloging and processing is done at Stinnett. 


The Carson County bookmobile serves residents of Hutchinson County; 
in exchange, Hutchinson County processes Carson County books. Carson 
County had a film co-opof 50 educationalfilms which had been purchased by 
the county schools on a rent-to-own basis at the rate of 50¢ per capita. 
The administrators of the schools of Hutchinson County, with the exception 





of Borger and Phillips, asked for such a plan and purchased an additional 
50 films, and the film library was moved to Borger. Although the films 
are primarily for school and classroom use, they may be used by the pa- 
trons of the two libraries. 


The libraries of the two counties havea strong adult educationprogram, 
having had American Heritage Projects as well as other discussion pro- 
grams, including Great Books. 


By combining the two libraries, salaries were increased in Carson 
County due to the decrease in the cost of administration; bookmobile ser- 
vice was made available in Hutchinson County; an increased film service 
was made available toCarson County and available to Hutchinson County for 
the first time; a processing and cataloging center was established for the 
two counties; additional personnel was added in Hutchinson County; access 
to a larger book collection was made available to all patrons of both coun- 
ties -- books in either county are available to all patrons on a request basis, 
and the library system is a member of the Bibliographical Center for Re- 
search, Denver. 


The librarian writes weekly columns for three newspapers, the Panhandle 
Herald, the Stinnett News and the Borger Herald, and in addition supplies 
"fillers''to the Borger paper. Additional publicity is gained through spot 
announcements on the Borger radio station. 


There have been problems to work out, of course, but the users of the 
libraries are pleased with their service and are proud of their library sys- 


tem which circulated 198,503 books during 1953. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Roos, JeanC. Paterns in Reading; An Annotated Book List for Young People. 
American Library Association, Chicago, August 1954. 176p. $2.25 
(quantity prices lower). 





The American Library Association, Chicago, announced the publica- 
tion on August 15 of PATTERNS IN READING; AN ANNOTATED BOOK LIST 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE by Jean Roos. 


Patterns in Reading is a unique reading list, based on the author's 
wealth of experience with young people and their reading interests in the 
Cleveland Public Library. The list is designed to satisfy young people -- 
or adults working with them -- searching for "another good book like the 
one I just read." 





(continued on page 31) 





CARSON - HUTCHINSON 
REGIONAL LIBRARY 


Panhandle: Circulation Desk 


Stinnett: Processing Center Borger: Clubroom 





Skellytown: made from a Skellytown: Interior 
railroad boxcar 





White Deer: Circulation Desk Borger: loading bookmobile 





PIONEERING IN BOOKMOBILES 
By 


Reta D. Piland 
Jefferson County Library 


The evolution of the Texas Bookmobile has been very slow, a tedious 
process of trialanderror. It has taken twenty-five years of hard work on 
the part of many people to establish library service on wheels in 18 of the 
254 counties in the State of Texas. 


The people of Texas owe a debt of gratitude to Mrs. Lucy Fuller Gross 
of Beaumont for the beginning of the era of library curb service. 


Mrs. Gross organized the Harris County Library at Houston and the 
Tyrrell Public Library at Beaumont. She was serving as librarian of the 
Tyrrell Public Library in 1929 and her experiences had taught her that if 
people could not come to the books, the books must go to the people. She 
also knew it was good business to see that the book stock got the greatest 
possible turnover per volume. 


Mrs. Gross had heard of one or two bookwagons in existence but she 


had never seen one. However, the Library Journal, or perhaps it was the 
Wilson Bulletin, had carried an article and a picture of the bookwagon in 
service at Hagerstown, Maryland. Armed with her enthusiasm for library 
service and the small picture clipped from the bulletin, she presented her 
problem to Mr. Will C. Tyrrell. 


The members of the Tyrrell family had presented the city of Beaumont 
with a library building and gifts of furniture in memory of their parents, 
Capt. W. C. and Mrs. Tyrrell. Mr. Will Tyrrell included a bookwagon 
with these generous gifts which he presented to Tyrrell Public Library. 


With the small picture from the bulletin and her experience with blue- 
prints, Mrs. Gross supervised the building of a square, wooden, box-like 
structure which was placed upon a ton and a half Chevrolet chassis, 


Shelves were built outside as well as inside to give a capacity of ap- 
proximately 1400 books. There was a very narrow aisle inside topermit 
the loading and unloading of books. The top of the truck was low, and it 
was impossible to stand upright while inside. It was rather difficult to 
make an exit with both arms loaded with books, and quite impossible to do 
so in a graceful manner. 


The outside wallof the truck body was constructed so that it worked on 





hinges. The upper two-thirds portion could be lifted, braced and locked 
securely into position in such a way as to make a shelter. The lower por- 
tion dropped and was fastened so that it provided extra shelf space to be 
used for charging books. 


Portable files, folding chairs and bridge tables were unloaded and set 
up out in the open at each community where bookwagon stops were made. 
Much time was consumed in loading and unloading equipment as well as 
arranging books on the shelves. In those days the highway engineers had 
not eliminated the right angle turns in the roads and not all of the county 
roads were hard surfaced. It was quite possible on a rainy day to get into 
deep ruts inthe road as youlefttown and remain inthe ruts until you reached 
your destination. A sharp turn in the road would bring the books tumbling 
down from the inside shelves. The adventures of a traveling library lady 
were many and varied. 


The Jefferson County Library was established in January 1930. The 
bookwagon was rented from Tyrrell Public Library at the rate of 6¢ per 
mile. For fifteen years this bookwagon provided library service to the 
people of Jefferson County, visiting each community once a week. 


In 1935 the old Chevrolet was replaced by aFord V8 tonand a half panel 
truck which was purchased by Jefferson County with library funds. The 
truck with the panel body was selected to get a more streamlined vehicle. 
Some adaptations were necessary, such as building shelves and cutting the 
paneled sides so that they could be opened. This was done in spite of me- 
chanic's arguments that panel trucks were built to carry loads on the floar 
of the truck and not in the frame work of the side panels. Jefferson County 
established another first, since the Ford Bookmobile was the first onein 
the State to be purchased with library funds. This bookmobile remained 
in service for thirteen years. 


In the next year or so the interest in library service on wheels began 
to spread, Bexar County first, and then Harris County adding bookmobile 
service to their library systems. Soon there were several others on the 
highways over the State. 


Each librarian made a thorough study of bookmobiles in use toeliminate 
the obvious faults and make as many improvements as possible. A lot of 
hard work was done and many conferences were held by interested libra- 
rians, all pooling their ideas andexperiences and cooperating in every way 
so that each new bookmobile would be an improvement. 


The bookmobile which was purchased by Brazoria County in 1947 was 
a Wayne school bus body. Manydetailed improvements went into the build- 
ing of this truck. The librarian, who is a perfectionist, included perman- 
ent desk, files, lights, heaters, and fans, thereby adding much convenience 





for the librarians and comfort for the patrons. Now library patrons could 


be served entirely from the inside of the bookmobile without exposure to 
the unpredictable Texas weather. 


In the fall of 1948 Jefferson County purchased a new truck witha Wayne 
body. By this time many improvements had been made. It is now possible 
to place 2100 books on the shelves. 


The term bookwagon was in good usage in 1929, the idea originating 
from the days of horse-drawn milk andice wagons which made door-to-door 
deliveries. It was several years later that people became mobile con- 
scious, and the term bookmobile was used to designate library service on 
wheels. 


During these twenty-five years of mobile library service many demon- 
strations were made wherever people let theirinterestin libraries be known. 


Each year trips were made to Farmers Short Courses at Texas A&M, 
meetings of the Texas Library Association, and Parent-Teacher meetings 
overthe State. Perhaps the outstanding experience was the trip to McMahon 
Chapel in the 1929 Chevrolet bookmobile. There was a Methodist Confer- 
ence insession with picnic dinner spread on the grounds. The State Library 
organizer was not at all sure that she would ever reach her destination as 


the truck made its way over the narrow winding dirt roads of deep East 
Texas. 


The progress has been slow in twenty-five years of library service on 
wheels, but there are now 27 bookmobiles in Texas. Surely in this age of 
speed, space and television there is a way to pravide the people of Texas 
with library service. If the people can't come to the books -- the books 
must go to the people. 


* KKK KK 
DON'T DESPAIR 


The Washington Office of the American Library Associationhas recently 
circulated a report showing Texas with per capita public library expendi- 
tures of 26¢ and 87 counties without library service. Although the whole 
tone of the report was intended to be that of disparagement, we do think 
that Texas was made too-good-a-thing-of. Annual reports onfile inthe State 
Library show that per capita expenditures last year were 40¢ and that there 
were 52 counties w.thout public library service. If all annual reports were 
sent in, we believe that the totals would show a per capita expenditure ap- 


proaching 50¢. Please send in your annual reports if you have not already 
done so. 
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TEXAS HISTORY 





DOUGLAS MACARTHUR AT 15 


Prepared by 
Archives Division 


Local history collectors frequently run across incidental material in 
an item which, while not of great academic importance, is of interest to 
the layman. The above picture, reproduced from the 1896 catalog of the 
West Texas Military Academy is such a piece of material. 


The young man standing third from the right is Douglas MacArthur. 
The catalog lists him as shortstop, although in the picture he is equipped 
with a first-baseman's mitt. 


When asked by mail to identify himself inthe picture, General MacArthur 
did so, and added that he played shortstop, batted left handed, and thatit 
was "'Long, long ago". 
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FROM OTHER STATES 





PRELIMINARY REPORT ON CONSERVATION SURVEY 
By 
Dudley A. Weiss 


(Reprinted from THE LIBRARY BINDER, 
Vol. Il, Number 3, May, 1954) 


"How many circulations can one expect froma book with publishers bind- 
ing as compared with the number from a book bound with library binding 
(i.e., in accordance with the minimum specifications for Class A of the 
A.L.A. and L.B.I. Joint Committee)." 


For some time L.B.I. has been receiving inquiries such as these, but 
has had inadequate statistical data to give a satisfactory answer. The cur- 
rent survey was initiated for the purpose of obtaining data which might be 
of help to librarians in their conservation problems. To date only two types 
of libraries have been polled -- public and university. The questionnaire 
was developed by L.B.I., reviewed by the Chairman of the Joint Committee 
and by several librarians and binders. The librarians selected for the 
census were from lists supplied by A.L.A. as representative. "We know 
now that some of the questions might have been phrased a little differently 
and some other questions asked. However, the survey did indicate in a 
rather marked way certain conclusions of interest to librarians and others 
interested in problems of conservation. 


The first class of information which we sought related to the use of 
the minimum specifications of the Joint Committee of A.L.A. and L.B.I. 
and the use of a certified binder. These specifications were first devised 
by A. L.A. in the early 1920's in order to establish a standard for accept- 
able binding for librarians for most purposes. They were intended as the 
minimum to meet the requirements of library usage. Subsequently, when 
L.B.I. was formed and the Joint Committee set up, it became its function 
to supervise the specifications and from time to time change them as new 
materials and methods were available. 


In order to help librarians the certification procedure was adopted 
whereby binders were certified after examination of their work as capable 
of doing work in accordance with these specifications. 


Two questions were related to this general subject: The first read as 
follows: 


Of your books and periodicals that are rebound, what percentage 
is done according tothe Minimum Specifications of the Joint Committee 
of A.L.A. and L.B.I. ? 
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In the public library catagory, 80.6% of public librarians stated that 
books and periodicals are so rebound 100% of the time, and ll. 6% between 
75 and 100% of the time. Stated another way about 92.4% of all public libra- 
rians rebind according to the Minimum Specifications substantially all of 
their books and periodicals. Ninety-three public librarians answered this 
inquiry. 


Interestingly enough the same pattern prevailed in answers of colleges 
and universities: 79% bind 100% of their books and periodicals 100% of the 
time, but 91% do so for 75-100% of their books. This answer clearly indi- 
cates that for most conservation purposes, use of the minimum specifica- 
tions is the accepted practice among public and college libraries. 


The correlative question, use of a certified binder revealed that 91.4% 
of public libraries and 86.1% of college libraries use a certified binder for 
their binding. 


The next category of information related to the circulation of books in 
publisher's bindings as compared with those in library binding. Books 
boundin publisher's binding average 26.08 circulations per volume. Those 
bound according to minimum specifications average 80.25 circulations per 
volume. An interesting characteristic of this answer lies in the use of a 
range instead of one figure. The range was up to 300 rebinds, and in some 
cases the upper limit of the range was blank indicating no top limit. 


The conclusion is that looked at from the point of circulation, the use 
of rebindingis a budget saving device rather thanan expense of maintenance. 
That this is a fact not usually considered by those responsible for library 
budgets is apparent in the answer to questions concerning binding budgets. 
Yet with a ratio of 3 to 1 it would appear that every dollar spent for re- 
binding buys as many circulations as three dollars for publishers. bindings. 


The questions relating to budgets reveal a lack of uniformity which in- 
dicates that the place of binding in a library's budget has not been clearly 
understood, The publiclibraries answered that 13.49% of the library budget 
is spent for new books, whereas 2.96% is spent for binding, or put another 
way the binding budget is about 1/5th that of the new book budget. These 
are averages and are at best an approximation. 


The striking factor about the answers to these questions lies in the 
range of the replies. Thus of 84 who answered, 8 had a budget for rebinding 
under 1%, 21 from 1-2%, 25 from 2-3%, 12 from 3-4%, 7 from 4-5% and ll 
over 5%. But broken down by library size classifications there was very 
little correlation in each volume classification, indicating the lack of a uni- 
form approach to the subject of conservation. 























College and university libraries have apparently approached this pro- 
blem somewhat more uniformly. Their range was from 1.05 to 40%, but 
with an average of 11.1% using only those in the middle ranges or an overall 
average of 10.5%. Their average for new books was 35.57% so that the 
binding budget is about 2/5 of the new book budget. Thus it appears to be 
about twice the ratio to new books that prevails in public libraries. 


About 65% of the college and university libraries answered that the 
binding budget has increased approximately in proportion to their overall 
budget, as compared with only 54% for public libraries. 


Questionnaires and surveys canat best give an indicationof facts. They 
are very seldom exact enough for more than generalizations. This report 
of conservation practices indicates certain conclusions which may be of 
helpto librarians, particularly as they plan their budgets orfurnish Trustees 
or purchasing officials information upon which to base a budget. Perhaps 
the most significant fact is that because of the large number of circulations 
obtainable from a rebound book, rebinding is today a budget saving device 
in that it reduces the cost per circulation. Binding budgets might well be 
re-examined in light of this fact. 


L.B.I. plans further studies along these lines working with the Joint 
Committee of A.L.A. and L.B.I., and would welcome comments of libra- 
rians as to their methods of handling binding budgets. 


Perhaps at no time in our history has the librarian had a more impor- 
tant role toplay as the custodian of ourculture. Conservation of a collection 
in terms of maximum circulation per available budget dollar is a vital mat- 
ter in our effort to maintain a free society. By continuing and improving 
the cooperation of librarian and binder this vital function of a librarian can 
be strengthened and enhanced. 


* KKK KK 


POSITION OPEN 


Would you like a position as a circulation librarian in an expanding 
library system that would give you a variety of professional duties, includ- 
ing reference, circulation, publicity, and cataloging? 40-hour week. Two 
weeks vacation. Sick leave. Social security. Beginning salary $3500. 
Apply Librarian, Midland County Library, Midland, Texas. 
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LIBRARIES OVER THE STATE 
Prepared by 
Extension Division 


ALPINE Miss Ida Fay Hamilton, librarian at Sul Ross State 

College for the past twenty-sevenyears, is retiring. 
She was assistant librarian at Stephen F. Austin College at Nacogdoches 
before going to Sul Ross. Miss Hamilton holds the B. S. and M. A. de- 
grees, is a member of the American Library Association, American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, Delta Kappa Gamma Society, Pi Gamma 
Society, Pi Gamma Mu, Daughters of the American Revolution, and The 
Alpine Garden Club. 


During the time she has been librarian at Sul Ross, the library build- 
ing has been builtand well equipped, and it has grown from 6000 volumes to 
40,100 volumes. A Texana Library Collectionis under way. The Texas 


Chapters, Daughters of the American Revolution have given $3,000.00 to 
this project. 


Miss Byrd Bacon, associate librarian at Sul Ross State College since 
1940, resigned her position as of September 1, 1954. She came to Sul Ross 
in 1940 from Cisco, Texas, where she had taught for many years. She holds 
both the B. S. and M. A. degrees and she is a member of Alpha Chi Scholar- 
ship Society, Delta Kappa Gamma National Honor Society for Women Teach- 
ers, American Association of University Professors, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, American Library Association, and the Alpine Garden 
Club. 


Miss Bacon has not made known her plans for the immediate future. 


ARLINGTON A check for $200 toward furnishing the Children's 

Room of the new Cooper Memorial Library was re- 
ceivedin June by the city manager. The check was presented bythe Arlington 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The entire second floor of the building will 
be for children. 


AUSTIN The following new appointments have been made at 

the Extension Loan Library, University of Texas: 
Mrs. Mary Akin Cochran has been appointed reference assistant and pro- 
gram consultant. Formerly she was librarian, Govalle Elementary School, 


Austin; with the Extension Loan Library, and teacher in the Buda (Texas) 
High School. 


Ila Mae Hawkins has been appointed reference assistant. She has been 
high school librarian in Brady, Uvalde, Webster and Cleburne. 




















Harriet Molenaer (L.S. U. '42) has been appointed reference assistant. 
Formerly she was in the catalogue department, University of Texas Library, 
and head cataloguer, Texas State College for Women Library. 


Frederica Killgore (L.S.U.'42) has been appointed assistant director. 
Formerly she was librarian-in-charge, Bexar County Free Library, San 
Antonio. She has also been head of the Traveling Branch, Houston Public 
Library and head of the Periodicals Department, San Antonio Public Library. 


The following retirements have been announced at the Extension Loan 
Library, University of Texas: 


Mary Lula Barrett, assistant director. As one of the pioneer libra- 
rians in the package loan library service, Miss Barrett has been largely 
responsible for the evolution of the expanded Dewey classification system 
as used in this library. 


Mrs. Mary Donaldson Wade, program consultant for women's clubs. 
With the Extension Loan Library since 1945, Mrs. Wade brought her exper-- 
ience as teacher, librarian and clubwoman to the consultant and reference 
work of the Loan Library and initiated the work of program planning as a 
special service of the Library. 


Jean Douglas Campbell, reference assistant. Withthis library through- 
out her library service career, Miss Campbell's reference work has been 
largely in the field of education. The distribution of plays, now the function 
of another Bureau of the Extension Division, was started by Miss Campbell 


The Texas State Library has appointed Dessie Mae Votaw, general 
assistant, effective September 1. Miss Votaw, a graduate of the North 
Texas State Departmeui of Library Science, has taken courses atthe Graduate 
School of Library Scieiuce, and was for several years librarianat the Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 


Loan and General Reference Librarian Adele Mitchell of the Texas 
State Library is author of the bibliography in the recently published History 
of Texas by Emma Mae Brotzeand A. E. Lehmberg. Noble isthe publisher. 


BRADY On July 19, bids were received for the construction 
of the F. M. (Buck) Richards Memorial Library 
for Brady and McCulloch County, according to Librarian H. L. Lackey. 


BRYAN The children's programs at the Carnegie Public Li- 

brary were described in the Junior Literary Guild's 
July issue of YOUNG WINGS. The Guild also sent Librarian Ardith Melloh 
a copy of Auslander's Winged Horse Anthology as an award book. 
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COMMERCE Friends of the Public Library met June 18 at the 

former American Legion Hall in City Park, where 
stacks and books donated by the Greenville Public Library have been stored. 
Twenty-six charter members were named. 


DAINGERFIELD The proposed Morris County Library received over 

$250 from its sponsor, the Pandora Study Club, as 
the result of a Style Show produced by Mrs. Harry Williams. Efforts are 
now underway to provide space for the library in a central location. Mrs. 
John Reiff is chairman of the library committee. The group will provide 


volunteers to man the library until a steady and adequate income is estab- 
lished. 


DALLAS Miss Siddie Joe Johnson, children's librarian, was 

selected winner of the Grolier Society Award for 
achievement as a children's librarian by an awards committee of the ALA 
from scores of nominees over the nation in Minneapolis, June 22. The cash 
prize of $500 accompanied by a scroll was presented by C. J. McCabe, Jr., 
president of the Grolier Society, Inc. 


DENISON ' Bids were asked bythe cityfor five nine-foot stacks 
for the Denison Public Library following a meeting 
of the library board held June 15. Mrs. Florence E. Spiker is librarian. 


DUMAS Mrs. W. C. Mowery, librarian, reports that the li- 


brary has recently received a much needed card 
catalog cabinet. 


EL PASO The main library was closed July 26 inorder to move 

books, equipment, and supplies into the new library 
building. Mrs. Helen Farrington, Librarian set dedication date for the new 
library on September 13. 


FAIRFIELD The Fairfield Public Library, organization of which 

was spearheaded by Chairman of the Board O. P. 
Dickey, is expected to be ready for use in the near future. The library is 
located on the northeast corner of the courthouse square. 


FORT WORTH Dr. William P. Baker, staff member at the public 

library since 1950, has resigned to accept a position 
at the University of Houston, Librarian Arless B. Nixon says that a suc- 
cessor to Baker has not been hired. 


GREEN VILLE The new Greenville Public Library has been a pop- 
ular place since its opening on June 14 on West Lee 
Street. Well over 200 books were loaned outthe first day. During the first 

















month over 500 persons were issued borrowers'cards. Mrs. Myrtle Johnson 
of Longview, was named city librarian to succeed Mrs. Max Mahaffey, who 
recently resigned. 


HOUSTON Harris County Library was featured in the Houston 

Chronicle's Magazine Section on August 15, The 
two page spread included eight pictures andan article by Louis Alexander. 
Mrs. Mary P. Butler, librarian, also reports that the branch at Channel- 
view, packed with 3,000 volumes, was opened officially at 9 AM Tuesday, 
June 15. 


LUBBOCK Lubbock's Public Library was formally opened on 

July 20 with a ribbon cutting ceremony. Librarian 
G. H. Sandy advises that librarians attending the TLA District I meeting at 
Lubbock October 23 will be welcome to inspect the beautiful new library. 


MINERAL WELLS An air-conditioning unit has been installed which 

cools boththe main reading room and the children's 
room. The money to buy the unit was obtained from small coin donations 
in ashoe box with aslit tope. Mrs. Bess Woodruff, librarian, says response 
to the simple drive was extremely gratifying. 


PAMPA Thomas D. Cabot, president of Godfrey L. Cabot, 

Inc., has announced a gift of $60,000 to purchase 
books and periodicals for the new Fannie L. Lovett Memorial Library now 
under construction. The gift is made through the Cabot Foundation, Inc. 
The $300, 000 library building is being built with funds bequeathed by Mrs. 
Fannie Lovett, pioneer Pampa resident. Librarian Lillian Snow expects 
the structure to be completed before the end of the year. 


PANHANDLE Librarian Jo Battle served onathree-member panel 
at ALA's Minneapolis meeting. She discussed re- 
gional library co-operation in organization of discussion programs. 


Mrs. Anne W. Lugenbyhlhas joined the staff, replacing Melba Connelley 
who is entering T.S.C.W. Library School in September. 


PORT ARTHUR The new West Side branch of Gates Memorial Libra- 

ry was opened Monday, Junel4. The $30,000 build- 
ing is located at 748 West Seventh Street and has over 1500 volumes on the 
shelves. Librarian Lucy Stiefel held a children's summer reading pro- 
gram as the first project of the new branch. 


Completion of the addition at the main library on Stilwell Boulevard is 
expected near the end ofthe year. Bothprojects were financed by a $212, 000 
bond issue approved by voters in April of 1952. 





SPRING HILL Mrs. Paralee P. Glass has resigned as librarian 
of the school library to accept the position of head 
librarian at Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas, 


SWEETWATER Marie Haney has been appointed librarian of the 

Nolan County Library. When the library is for- 
mally opened later this year it will offer free public service to all ‘citizens 
of Nolan County. 


SULPHUR SPRINGS Open house was held August 23-27 at the library, 

recently renovated at acost of about $7,500. Friends 
of the Library, a new organization, has earmarked its annual dues to pur- 
chase new books for the library. Mrs. James McMullen, librarian, says a 
plaque will be placed on the wall listing the names of all the members en- 
rolled in the organization. 
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SERVICES OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Temple, Phillips. Federal Services to Libraries. 
American Library Association, Chicago. 1954. 256p. $3.50 





The American Library Association, Chicago, announced the publication 


on September 1 of Federal Services to Libraries, prepared for the Federal 
Relations Committee of the ALA by Phillips Temple, librarian, Riggs Mem- 
orial Library, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 





Federal libraries and agencies do not exist to serve nonfederal libra- 
ries. Nevertheless, they do serve them, within certain necessary limita- 
tions. The scores of services they can provide and the materials they can 
make accessible are listed in this handbook. They will be a revelation to 
many librarians and scholars. 


Audio-Visual Aids, Catalog Cards - Distribution, Exhibits, Extension 
Services, Interlibrary Loans, Microfilm Projects and Services, and Trans- 
lation Services -- these are a few of the [more than 50] alphabetically 
arranged subject headings in the book that identify the diverse services 
provided. Under each heading are detailed descriptions of the many books, 
nonbook materials, collections, reports, or services available. Cross- 
references -- both in the headings and within annotations -- are abundant 
to help the reader locate information on material in closely related subject 
areas. 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
By 


Grace T. Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 
American Library Association 


National Newspaper Week will be observed October 1 to 8 by the daily 
and weekly newspapers of the nation, under sponsorship of the Newspaper 
Association Managers, Inc. The theme is "Your Newspaper--Freedom's 
Forum, "' 


Librarians may wish to consider these reasons for participating in the 
observance of National Newspaper Week: 


1. The theme is closely related to many aspects of librarianship. 


Participation provides an excellent opportunity for librarians to 
become better acquainted with the newspaper men of their com- 
munities so that there may result long-range mutual benefits. 


Reports from many libraries of virtually every size on their parti- 
cipation in last year's observance indicate the effort was deemed 
well worth while. 


ALA President Mumford has sent a letter (appended) at the national 
level, and the National Newspaper Week Committee has suggested to editors 
throughout the country that it would be well for them to make contact with 
local librarians for such cooperation as may be forthcoming. 


For those librarians who wish to take the initiative and who see parti- 
cipation in National Newspaper Week as a good opportunity in their public 
relations endeavors, we are eager to make the following suggestions as to 


WAYS IN WHICH YOU MIGHT COOPERATE: 


1. Call your daily and weekly editors and tell them you would like to 
participate in the observance. They might be invited to meet with you to 
plan the events. 

2. Ask the editors if they would wish to supply exhibit material and 
posters for your library. This exhibit would also include books and other 
materials relating to Freedom of the Press and to the growth and develop- 
ment of newspapers nationally and locally. 





3. Your trustees might wish to hold aluncheon or open-house function 
with local newspapermen as guests. As a feature of the get-together, there 
might be a tour of the library with especial emphasis on the reference re- 
sources which could be of frequent assistance to editors and reporters. 

4. Holddiscussions based on films suchas FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
(United World Films), or FREEDOM TO READ (Center for Mass Communi- 
cation, Columbia University) or on the Freedom to Read statement and 
similar documents. Invite editors to take part. 

5. Offer to write a letter or guest editorial for your local papers on 
the joint responsibilities of editors and librarians in the area of ready ac- 
cess to information as provided by newspapers and libraries. 

6. Work National Newspaper Week material into your library's bulletin 
and radio spot announcements. 

7. In all your cooperative endeavors, show the relationship between 
what Freedom of the Press means to the citizen and the principles set forth 
in the Library Bill of Rights, and the Freedom to Read statement. 


We would like very much to hear from you as tohow your participation 


in National Newspaper week was developed and the reaction which you dis- 
cern, 


August 12, 1954 


Mr. Jack Beisner, Chairman 
National Newspaper Week 1954 
P. O. Box 2008 

University, Alabama 


Dear Mr. Beisner: 


In behalf of librarians throughout the nation, I am happy to join in tri- 
bute to the publishers, editors and reporters of the nation's newspapers on 
the occasion of National Newspaper Week, October 1 to 8, 1954. 


As your theme declares, America's newspapers do indeed provide 
"freedom's forum" for all the people. On many occasions, librarians and 
newspaper men have stood together to maintain the right of citizens to be 
fully informed, to have continuous ready access to all points of view, and 
to discuss ideas and issues freely. Our heritage is largely chronicled in 


the newspapers. They tell the dynamic story of a people's steadfast faith 
in freedom. 


As librarians salute America's free press, we are renewed in our ded- 
ication to the task of enlightenment that is inherent in the professional re- 
sponsibility of newspaper men and librarians alike. 


Very cordially yours, 


L. Quincy Mumford, President 
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SOME PUBLICATIONS OF OTHER STATES RECEIVED BY 
THE TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
(Available for inter-library loan) 


ALABAMA 
Legislative Reference Service. The School Segregation Problem; Suggestions 
Relative to Means of Curbing Excessive Local, Special, and Private 
Legislation. 


CALIFORNIA 

Agricultural Code. Agricultural Fairs. 

Assembly Interim Committee Reports, 1953-1955. 
No. 1. Major Improvement Opportunities in the Administration of the 

Department of Employment. 

No. 2. Fraudulent and Improper Unemployment Insurance Payments. 
No. 3. Fairs and Expositions. 

Education, California State Department of. Handbook on Adult Education in 
California Revised. 

Fire Marshall, State. Excerpts from Laws Relating to the Office of State 
Fire Marshall. 

Legislature Assembly. The Legislature of California. 


COLORADO 
Legislative Council. Feasibility of a State Fire Insurance Fund. 
----State Fund Structure. 
----An Index, Children's Laws of Colorado. 


CONNECTICUT 
Motor Vehicles, Commissioner of. Connecticut Motor Vehicle Laws. 
Secretary of State. Election Laws. Revision of 1953. 


FLORIDA 
Agriculture, State Department of. Industrial Florida. 
Supreme Court Library, Florida. 
Annual Report of Judicial Council. 


GEORGIA 
Attorney General. Opinions of the Attorney General 1952-1953. 


ILLINOIS 
Public Aid Commission, [Dlinois. 
"Training the Retarded Child". 


LOUISIANA 
Public Welfare, Department of. Louisiana Public Welfare Statistics. 





MICHIGAN 
Civil Service Commission. Compensation Manual. Pay Regulations and 
Rates for Positions in the State Classified Service. 
Labor Mediation Board. Michigan Labor Mediation Act. 
Police, Michigan State. Annual Report, Year 1953. 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for Implementing Recreation Programs in 
Small Communities [ Report] 
Secretary of State. 
Division of Elections. Elections Guide and Manual of Instructions for 
Election Officials on Conduct of Registrations and Elections in Michigan. 
1954. 


Youth Commission, Michigan. Services for Children Outside Their Own 
Homes. 


NEW JERSEY 


Institutions and Agencies, Department of. Bureau of Social Research. The 
Aging in Mental Hospitals in New Jersey. A Statistical Analysis. 


NEW YORK 
Budget Director. N. Y. State Budget Summary 1954-1955. 
Legislature. 


Report of the Temporary State Commission on Coordination of State 
Activities. 


University of the State of New York. Citizenship Education 10-ll-12. A 
Syllabus for Secondary Schools. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma A & M, Extension Division. A Better Rural Life Through Neigh- 
borhood Improvement. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Internal Affairs, Department of. Internal Affairs. July 1954. 


Legislative Reference Bureau. 1953 Supplement to the 1952 Compilation of 
the Ins. Laws. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Public Utility Administrator of the Dept. of Bus. Regulation. Forty-First 
Annual Report. 


TENNESSEE 


University of Tennessee, Div. of Univ. Extension. Proceedings of the 36th 
Annual Tennessee Highway Conference. 


WASHINGTON 
State Treasury. Your Washington State Budget Projections. 





(continued from page 12) 


Over 1400 titles, primarily fiction, are arrangedinto some100 patterns 
of reading interest, such as Cloak and Dagger Tales, Courageous Negroes, 
Women in Medicine, Dating, Sea Fever, and Theater. Selections in the 
list are geared to the individual's personal reading choice rather than to 
classroom projects or group interests. The arrangement of titles in each 
pattern progresses from books that are easy toread and understand to those 
that are more complex. Each pattern develops through related ideas or 
interests as they emerge from the books. This development enables the 
young person to broaden or deepen his reading background by exploring a 
particular interest or discovering a tangent interest. 


The author has directed the annotations -- which critics have called 
outstanding -- to the young reader. The annotations have been tested by 
actual use and have proved to be real interest catchers. 


Jean Roos, Supervisor of the Youth Department, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, knows young people, what they like to read, and how to encourage 
them to read more. Patterns in Reading is the product of that knowledge. 
Librarian-critics from public library and high school library alike have 
hailed it as aboon to all who work with young people and books -- librarians, 
teachers, parents, and youth leaders. 


Patterns in Reading, is for use by or with all type of readers -~- "good" 


or "slow" from early high school age tothose in their later teens. An author 
and title index is included. 
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FOR ADULT BEGINNERS 


Wallace, Viola. Books for Adult Beginners. 3d ed. 
American Library Association, Chicago, Ill. 1954. 68p. $1.35 





"Easy does it'' is the keynote of the materials included in Books for 
Adult Beginners, 3dedition, published September 1 by the American Library 
Association, Chicago. 








This new edition by Viola Wallace, Head of the Readers' Bureau, Public 
Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, is a basic aid in finding 
easy, appropriate reading for adults who read English poorly or not at all. 
It is for individual or classroom use. 
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BOOKMOBILES IN TEXAS 


Annualreports to the Extension Division, Texas State Library, show 
the following bookmobiles in operation in Texas as of December 31, 1953. 


Number 


Town Bookmobiles 


Library 





Angleton 
Austin 
Beaumont 
Conroe 
Corpus Christi 
Dallas 
Floresville 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Henderson 
Houston 
Houston 
Panhandle 
Richmond 
Robstown 
San Angelo 
San Antonio 
Waco 
Wharton 


Brazoria County Library 
Austin Public Library 
Jefferson County Library 
Montgomery County Library 
La Retama Library 

Dallas Public Library 
Wilson County Library 
Tarrant County Library 
Rosenberg Library 

Rusk County Library 

Harris County Library 
Houston Public Library 
Carson-Hutchinson County Library 
Fort Bend County Library 
Nueces County Library 

Tom Green County Library 
San Antonio Public Library 
Waco Public Library 
Wharton County Library 
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*Austin Public Library also has a book trailer which is pulled by a truck 


and left in a different part of town each day. 


So, except fora hair-splitting 
definition, the total is 28. 
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TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
DISTRICT MEETINGS 


District 10 
Brownwood 
Date not announced 


Mrs. G.C. Skinner, Chima. 
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District I f re * 
Lubbock ; : : j District VII 
October 23 ~ ° ’ : Not announced 
Mrs. Effie Jewel ; . ‘ sae Roscoe Rouse, Chmn, 
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District V 
Pasadena 
. Senior High School 
eee. ss H we 60 4 . mer a October 9 

District VIII . : ‘ 2 7 . Sylvia Stern’, Chmn, 

San Antonio - re . 

December ll 

Gerry Taylor, Chmn. 


District lV 

Kingsville 

A&I College 

October 30 

Mrs. Phyllis Burson, Chmn. 

















